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aot resuming, as a quarterly, the publication of OUR FoURFOOTED FRIENDS 
we are keenly aware that our readers will miss the wonderful personality with 
which the late Anna Harris Smith infused the little magazine. For twenty-seven 
years it was the greatest delight of her heart to send it forth as her personal 
messenger in behalf of the dumb creatures she loved and protected, and it found 
its way to animal welfare workers in all parts of the world. We shall not 
attempt an impossible imitation. But hundreds of letters have reached us 
inquiring as to the condition and prospects of the Animal Rescue League, and 
we owe it to ourselves and to the great institution Mrs. Smith founded to keep 
our members and friends informed as to our progress. If we cannot send forth 
Our Fourroorep FRIENDS illumined with the rare and shining spirit of its 
late editor, we at least can reflect her noble purpose, and make the magazine an 
instrument of practical utility in the cause to which she devoted her life. 


OUR PICTURESQUE HELPERS AT THE ANNUAL FAIR 
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TAGGING BOSTON DOGS 


One of the major accomplishments in animal 
welfare work for 1930 has been to secure the co- 
operation of Police Commissioner Eugene C. 
Hultman and Mayor James M. Curley in the 
institution of the tag system in the licensing of 
dogs. This assertion may cause a smile in some 
other cities and towns of Massachusetts, which 
for years have issued such tags, but what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business, and 
it was not until the Managing Director of the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston called the at- 
tention of these officials to the advisability of 
adopting the plan in Boston that any action was 
taken. Their response was immediate, cordial 
and highly favorable, Mayor Curley remarking 
that it was one of the best of the many construc- 
tive suggestions that had come from the Animal 
Rescue League, and Commissioner Hultman de- 
claring that he would let no red tape stand in the 
way of putting the system into effect. At this 
writing, the status of the matter is that the Po- 
lice Department will include in its annual budget 
a small item for the purchase of the tags, and it is 
reasonably safe to suppose that the Mayor and 
City Council will approve the item. 

In all other cities and towns of the State dog 
licenses are issued by the city and town clerks, 


and these municipalities are allowed to retain 
twenty cents from each license fee for their own 
use, thus providing ample funds for the purchase 
of the tags. In the city of Boston, however, li- 
censes are issued by the Police Department, 
through its twenty-one stations, and no financial 
rebate is made for the service, hence the necessity 
of a special appropriation to pay for the tags, the 
cost of which is small. All dog licenses expire 
April 1 of each year, and it is hoped and expected 
that the tags will be ready for distribution then. 

What is this tag system, anyway? The ques- 
tion is a natural one, for persons unfamiliar with 
it, but the answer practically suggests itself. 
Nevertheless, it is important that its advantages 
and the reason for it should be explained, as the 
implications of the subject are rather broad. 
What set me going on it was the horrifying fact, 
disclosed by a check-up, that of the more than 
16,000 dogs handled by the Animal Rescue 
League and its branches every year, less than 
three per cent are returned to their owners 
through any mark of identification. This fact 
in itself is a revelation of almost incredible care- 
lessness on the part of dog owners, combined 
with a defective licensing system. The State 
law requires that every dog more than three 
months old shall be licensed and that every li- 
censed dog shall wear a collar inscribed with the 
name of the owner and the number of the license. 
The law means well, but it is so difficult of ad- 
ministration that it is practically a dead letter. 
To procure such a marked collar means expense 
and inconvenience; the purchase of a suitable 
collar, the hunting up of an engraver, as a rule, 
and a lot of bother generally, so much, in fact, 
that the majority of owners ignore the law. 
Many dogs come to us wearing collars bearing no 
inscription and some with the owner’s name and 
the license number but no place of residence; a 
serious omission, when it is recalled that the 
Metropolitan District, where we operate chiefly, 
consists of forty-three cities and towns. 

In many of these places and throughout the 
State the tag system already is in effect—in 
Quincy, Melrose, Arlington, Weymouth, Stow, 
for example. These communities issue a small 
metal tag of systematic shape. on which is 
stamped the name of the town, the year and the 
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number of the license. Attached to the tag is a 
very strong wire double loop which may instantly 
be bent onto the collar, whether the cost of the 
collar be ten cents or ten dollars. This tag is 
handed out by the licensing authority along 
with the license, and the dog is thus immediately 
and sufficiently labeled; except that the name of 
the owner can and should be stamped on the 
back of the tag after it is received, although this 
is not required by the authorities. The shape of 
the tag is changed slightly every year, so that 
police or other authority may see at a glance 
whether the dog is licensed and if for the current 
year. This in itself saves much time and 
trouble when, as frequently happens, local au- 
thorities order a round-up of all unlicensed dogs, 
as the police do not overhaul a dog that is ob- 
viously protected by law. 

The tag system or regulations do not contra- 
vene the State law, they supplement it, for the 
State requirement of an inscribed collar still 
remains in force. As a matter of common sense, 
however, local authorities do not enforce the 
State law when the owner has complied with a 
regulation satisfactory to them, i.e., licensed his 
dog and caused the dog to wear visible evidence 
that he has been licensed. Miss E. Caroline 
Pierce, town clerk, who introduced the system 
into Arlington on her own initiative and without 
specific ordinance—as have most other places— 
informs me that the result has been to add to the 
municipal treasury, for more licenses are taken 
out when the rule can be and is easily enforced, 
and that many stray dogs are readily returned to 
their owners when they might have met with a 
tragic fate without their tags. It is true that 
tags may be stolen or exchanged, but so may 
dogs and collars. A very important result of the 
tag system is to protect mongrel dogs, which 
probably constitute the great majority of house- 
hold pets but are not valuable enough to attract 
the eye of the professional dog thief. 

I intend to send a marked copy of this article 
to every city and town clerk in Massachusetts, in 
the hope that eventually every municipality in 
the State will adopt the tag system. Some will 
have the laugh on us, as they have issued tags for 
years, but so much the better; the idea is to get 
them allinto line. I wish I had a roll of honor of 


the municipalities which now employ the tag 
system. I may go after it, and publish it in the 
April issue of Our FourFooTEeD FrrieNps. The 
cost of the tags is trifling —W. E. B. 


If You Have Lost Your Dog 


If you have lost a dog, first notify your local 
police station, giving your name and address and 
a description of the animal, then telephone us, 
Hancock 9170, that we may be on the watch for 
it. If the dog wears a suitably inscribed collar, 
as the law prescribes, or a tag, the chance of 
finding its owner is greatly enhanced. Visit 
League headquarters, 51 Carver Street, corner of 
Stuart Street, at the earliest possible moment. 
We keep male dogs five days, female dogs three 
days, after receipt; sometimes longer, where the 
animal is obviously a valuable pet. We are al- 
ways glad to find good homes for stray animals 
when we can, but the piteous supply far outruns 
the demand. Our greatest delight in this work, 
almost our only one, in fact, is to restore a lost 
animal to its owner. 


Beginning with the fall months, one or more of 
the ambulances of the Animal Rescue League 
often can be spared for extra work. A year ago, 
for example, after the seasonal clean-up along 
the beaches about Boston, we sent a team to 
Martha’s Vineyard, at the invitation of residents, 
and gathered in some 220 stray or abandoned 
cats and 16 dogs, and disposed of 2 neglected 
horses. Our agents are thoroughly trained in 
this class of work; they carry complete apparatus 
for the humane entrapment and disposal of ani- 
mals, and they can rid a community more ex- 
peditiously of its unwanted dog and cat popula- 
tion than others. League teams at the present 
time are available for this class of work, but it 
should be undertaken only in codperation with 
and preferably at the invitation of the local au- 
thorities; and one or more residents should stand 
ready to assist in the collection of stray animals, 
at least to the extent of indicating where they 
may be found. Such work of course costs us 
money, but our supreme creed is “Get the ani- 
mal!” 
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' Form of Bequest 
To the ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE of Boston, Massachusetts: 


I give, devise and bequeath the sum of .......... dollars, and the real 
estate situated at No. .......... Street, in the city (or town) of .......... 


That curse of motordom, the hit-and-run 
driver, should know that licensed dogs are in- 
cluded in the list of victims from whom he must 
not run away. In Section 24, of Chapter 90 of 
General Laws, covering motor traffic, it is pro- 
vided, under the significant title, ‘Serious 
Offenses,” that ‘whoever without stopping and 
making known his name, residence and the num- 
ber of his motor vehicle goes away after know- 
ingly colliding with or otherwise causing injury 
to any other vehicle or property . . . shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than twenty nor 
more than two hundred dollars or by imprison- 
ment for not less than two weeks nor more than 


two years, or both.” While the law contem- 
plates humans primarily, it is applicable also in 
the case of dogs; for a licensed dog is “ property” 
in the eyes of the law, and prosecutions may be 
made under this section, in addition to reaching 
some other cases under the laws relating to 
cruelty to animals. 

Last spring we wrote all the chiefs of police in 
the Metropolitan District and received from all 
who replied not only assurance that their officers 
were under instructions to watch for hit-and-run 
drivers who struck dogs, but pledges of hearty 
coéperation in the enforcement of the law. In 
fact, the Animal Rescue League prosecuted one 
case of the kind, on its own initiative, and secured 
a conviction and fine in the case of a hit-and-run 
driver who had struck a valuable Chow and 
knocked out its eye. 

We receive many letters from persons whose 
pets have been killed by automobiles, asking 
what they can do to the offenders, and while we 
cannot always intervene in such cases, because 
we cannot testify to actual knowledge of the 
crime, we always call attention to the existence of 
this and other laws relating to the injury of 
animals, and our agents stand ready to assist in 
the preparation of cases. Most motorists, we 
have observed, are very careful to avoid striking 
animals, and some even risk their own safety in 
turning out; and a letter from one of the League’s 
friends tells the story of a police officer at the 
corner of Clarendon and Stuart Streets, Boston, 
who recently held up the whole line of traffic to 
let a bewildered cat through, finally picking her 
up himself and carrying her to a place of safety. 
Incidentally, this act of kindness has been re- 
ported to police headquarters, in the hope that 
the officer may be found and thanked. Some 
drivers, however, pay no attention to animals in 
the streets, and some have been known de- 
liberately to run them down. In many cases of 
animal accident, also, the creature itself is to 
blame, darting into the roadway where it could 
not escape injury from the most carefully driven 
car or, as many frightened animals do, taking 
refuge under a car about to start. We trust that 
all our readers will constitute themselves volun- 
teer witnesses, in cases where animal life is avoid- 
ably sacrificed. 


} 
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When the writer was elected head of the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston, in March, 1930, 
a friend asked, “‘Has Dr. Rowley retired?’”’ The 
question illustrates the perennial confusion in the 
public mind regarding the League and that other 
great animal welfare organization and its allied 
institutions, The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The work of 
the two touches, at certain points, but they are 
wholly distinct organizations. It is due to all 
concerned that the distinction be made clear. 
The Animal Rescue League was founded by the 
late Mrs. Huntington (Anna Harris) Smith and 
was incorporated in 1899. The M.S. P. C. A. 
was founded and incorporated in 1868 by the late 
George T. Angell. 

The League specializes in the salvage of stray 
‘or abandoned animals, chiefly cats and dogs, re- 
ceiving from 75,000 to 100,000 a year. Such 


- work is incidental with the M. 8. P. C. A. The 


League maintains a modest clinic, treating some 
15,000 animals a year, physically and by mail and 
telephone. The other society maintains the 
great Angell Memorial Hospital, whose fame is 
widespread. The League does not board ani- 
mals. The M.§&. P. C. A. is primarily a prose- 
cuting organization, which the League is not, 
although demands upon us in cases of cruelty to 
animals never go unheeded, and we prosecute 
frequently. Both publish magazines, the League, 
Our Fourroorep FriENps (conducted for 
twenty-nine years by Mrs. Smith and revived as a 
quarterly with this issue), the M. 8. P. C. A. 
Our Dumb Animals, an able monthly. Both 
societies publish innumerable educational pam- 
phlets, both maintain animal cemeteries, and 
rest farms for horses; both do welfare work 
among the horses of the poorer class. Both are 
great standard institutions, wholly worthy of 
public support; but it is not fair to either to con- 
fuse one with the other. 


No pet is more loved or gentle than a spayed 
female dog, as thousands of owners will testify. 
It is usually a mistake, however, to maintain an 
unspayed female, unless under the strictest 
supervision, and sometimes that fails. Hun- 
dreds of females and their innocent puppies are 
brought to us for disposal every year because life 


for them has been spoiled. A single concrete 
illustration will tell the story better than vol- 
umes. A lady owned a beautiful red English 
Chow, as affectionate and intelligent a creature 
as one could want. She escaped from surveil- 
lance one day and in due time brought forth four 
jet black puppies, mongrels. Now the Chow is a 
peculiar dog, with a nature seemingly all its own; 
and from the moment these puppies were born, 
the mother would let no one, even her mistress, 
into the room with them; they could be neither — 
fed nor cared for properly. She became so ugly 
that finally, after considerable difficulty, she and 
her little ones were brought to the League. We 
tried in vain to restore her natural good humor 
but at last, with the consent of her sorrowing 
mistress, we were compelled to put the whole 
family away. This was a peculiar case, for not 
all mother dogs become cross; but it is difficult 
to raise even the best breeds of puppies, and the 
poor little mongrel usually has a hard time in this 
world, while the thoroughbred mother of mon- 
grels is ruined for the purpose of bearing puppies 
of good quality. Our remarks do not, of course, 
apply to professional breeders of blooded dogs, 
but it is not they who are careless. 


The Editor of Our FourrootTep FRIENDS 
earnestly hopes that its readers will renew their 
touch with the magazine and encourage us with 
their letters, suggestions, criticisms and con- 
tributions, which will enable us to make the 
paper the best of its kind. Only through such 
close codperation, so freely accorded in the past, 
can Our FourFooTeD Frrenps fulfil its highest 
mission. It is part of our plans for the conduct 
of the magazine that every membership of one 
dollar or more in the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston shall automatically carry a subscription. 


It cannot be too emphatically impressed upon 
the public that the Animal Rescue League is a 
strictly charitable organization, affiliated with 
no other body; that all moneys it receives, 
through bequests, donations, fees or other means, 
go only for salaries and expenses, and that if its 
operations ever showed a net profit—and they 
never have yet—it would immediately be applied 
to exparsion of the work. 
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A SUCCESSFUL ANNUAL FAIR 


The two days of the Fair, December 1 and 2 
in the Copley-Plaza, were indeed busy and happy 
ones. Many thought it the prettiest Fair we 
have ever held. Never before have we had so 
many visitors throughout the entire two days. 
On entering the ballroom one was greeted with 
the charming Japanese lantern, where two women 
in beautiful Oriental robes sold attractive articles 
formen. On the right of the entrance was a dar- 
ling mother cat with her family of little ones, a 


typical case of the many hundreds we rescue 
every year; mother cats turned out of doors fre- 
quently by their owners because they do, not 
want to be bothered with the small families. 
This rescue work of securing the young mothers 
with their babies is one of the most humane acts 
accomplished, because we are enabled to save 
them from all future suffering, either putting to 
death painlessly the unwanted little creatures or 
placing in good homes the desirable male kittens 
which bring happiness and comfort to many. 
Wandering by the many attractive tables, 
one’s eye was gladdened by the sight of Dover 
Granger, the faithful St. Bernard, who for several 
years has collected funds for his less fortunate 
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friends at the Fair. This year he presented to 
the League $105.25. There were also the two 
Russian Wolf Hounds, exquisitely beautiful crea- 
tures, who came to render aid by collecting funds 
because their master had received able help in the 
care of his dogs at our Clinic. They added to the 
Fair funds $55.41; and on the Bundle Table, 
where Mrs. Smith’s little dog, Fuzzy, always 
used to sit collecting funds from willing and in- 
terested friends, was Wallace, the little Cairn 
Terrier belonging to one of our most devoted 
members, which took in $18.95. 

The beauty of the Fair was further enhanced 
by a large group of young ladies and children in 
picturesque Chinese and Japanese costumes, 
(some of them rare and very old,) who presided 
over the Chinese lantern, where old and young 
were enticed to enter and buy mysterious pack- 
ages. It was a charming and tender sight to see 
one of the tiniest children, little Jonie aged 3 years, 
going around after folks. One moment she was 
seen sitting on the stairs leading to the lantern, 
and looking up with a winsome smile, was heard 
to say to an elderly lady: “‘Won’t you come into 
the lantern and buy a grab from me? I will 
lead you there.” And forthwith this tiny little 
child led the dear old lady up the stairs, and 
initiated her into the mysteries of the grab. The 
charming duster and holder young women and 
the comely apple woman, in their picturesque 
costumes, added to the beauty of the occasion. 

This year we were most fortunate in having the 
services of Mrs. Charles Greenough and Mrs. 
Thomas W. Storrow, at a very attractive Cake 
Table. They were ably assisted by Mrs. Bent- 
ley W. Warren, Jr., Mrs. Otis Russell, Miss Emily 
Davis, Miss Katharine Davis, Mrs. William 
Bainbridge Frothingham, Miss Ethel Grew, Mrs. 
Richard Baker, and Miss Rosamond Blanchard. 
The sales from this table were a great help in 
swelling the receipts. 

Strolling about from table to table, friends 
found many lovely Christmas gifts. The beauti- 
ful linens on the Household Table always attract 
many; the Candy Table was well patronized; the 
five young women on the Fudge Table were kept 
busy all hours of the day making fudge, which 
was sold hot from chafing dishes. Children’s 
hearts were made happy by the attractive toys 
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and dolls—one can never think of the Fair with- 
out this special table to attract the little folks, 
and, indeed, older ones enjoy it equally well. 
One becomes a child again, no matter what the 
age, while enjoying a visit at this toy table. All 
visitors to the Fair enjoyed exceedingly the 
splendid home-cooked luncheon presided over by 
Mrs. Frank P. Stearns, who came down from 
New Hampshire on purpose to look after this 
most important feature of the Fair. She was 
ably assisted by a group of ladies from Arlington, 
who come in every year and help by being “be- 
hind the scenes,’ as it were, and faithfully 
looking out for the luncheon without which we 
often-times would go hungry. The Afternoon 
Tea was attractive as usual, and on Monday 
Mrs. J. M. B. Churchill and Mrs. Ezra R. 
Thayer presided, and Mrs. Everett Morss and 
Mrs. Gardner H. Fiske poured on Tuesday. 

The Fur Fabric Exhibit excited a much greater 
interest than ever before; one feels that the 
humane educational value of such a display has 
no limits. 

We were most fortunate in having two concerts 
to offer our guests this year. On Monday after- 
noon Mrs. Vivien May Parker, and her daughter, 
Elizabeth Eddy Parker, rendered a group of 
costume songs, including songs of the four sea- 
sons, garden songs, and one group under the 
title, Four Feet and Feathers, was especially 
adapted to our work. On Tuesday afternoon, 
John Orth, whom everyone knows and loves, 
played from Beethoven and List and many of 
his own compositions to a large number of ad- 
miring friends. 

Altogether, the Directors feel the Fair was a 
great success. The net results which will be given 
in the Annual Report will be a great help toward 
meeting the deficit caused by the summer’s work, 
when little financial help comes in. Already the 
ballroom is engaged for the next Fair, which will 
take place November 30 and December 1, 1931. 
We are asking all our helpers and friends, while at 
the same time we are thanking them cordially for 
their splendid services this year, to do all in their 
power toward the success of the next Fair. 

We are including in this news of the Fair a few 
excerpts from letters received during this Fair 
time which evince the devotion of dear friends to 
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the cause; some of whom, though far away, often- 
times needy themselves, give of their all to help 
on the work Mrs. Smith has left as a precious 
legacy to her Directors. We often think that 
the widow’s mites have been one of the corner- 
stones of this great work; we are indeed grateful 
to all friends of the cause for their continued 
loyalty to the work, as demonstrated by the 
money, the articles, the hours of labor and letters 
of encouragement that have come to our doors 
during this busy Fair time of the year. 


WasuHineoTon, D. C., Dec. 6, 1930. 

I am enclosing a second check for $2.00, which 
has been contributed towards your Annual Fair 
fund by various members of my family. This 
was given in memory of our family cat, Andy 
Gump, who has just recently passed on. If ever 
a marvel of feline intelligence, loyalty and love 
lived, it was this same cat, and we, as a family, 
wish to express a small part of our appreciation 
of this noble old fellow by helping in your splen- 
did work of caring for others of his kith and kin. 
With all good wishes to each and every worker.— 
hid Bisa ae 


DuNEDIN, Fxia., Nov. 30, 1930. 

Dear Fellow Workers; Greetings I send, a little 
of my hand work that it may help our loved pets 
and keep them from hunger and cold. I am 
destitute myself, without husband or children, 
living in an old rented shack, but I long to do a 
little to alleviate suffering among our dumb 
friends.—H. K. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 28, 1930. 
Please accept the enclosed check as my con- 
tribution toward the success of the Fair. I wish 
it were many times larger, but even then it would 
not begin to express the gratitude which I feel 
for you at all times for your loyalty and tireless 
efforts on behalf of our fourfooted friends.—M. P. 


Under new arrangement with the Post Office 
Department, which we trust will be approved, 
every membership of one dollar or more in the 


Animal Rescue League of Boston will carry a 
subscription to OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS. 
The price to non-members will be 60 cents a 
year or 15 cents a copy. 


HORSES’ CHRISTMAS 


Seventeen years ago, in the middle of Decem- 
ber, Mrs. Huntington Smith decided it was time 
to think of the poor old horses tucked away, 
many of them, in dark and unventilated stables, 
often forgotten by their masters on that day of 
days; horses which never had been remembered 
at the Christmas season while every other living 
creature seemed to be celebrating in some way or 
other. So she wrote a story for the papers under 
the title, “Why Not the Horses?”’ and to her joy 
many persons responded, and the first Christmas 
treat for horses of the poor in Boston became an 
established fact. Mr. and Mrs. Smith went 
personally that first year, and for several years 
afterward, to make sure that the work was a 
practical one. 

Since that first Christmas pilgrimage to the 
stables of the poor, the same plan has been c¢ar- 
ried out, with the result that much suffering has 
been relieved, and many of the horses that would 
otherwise have gone hungry and uncared for, 
during the season of good-will and cheer for 
others, have been fed and comforted. 

Our Horses’ Christmas in the market area this 
year was somewhat larger than in previous years, 
as we took more feed, coffee and doughnuts than 
has been the custom. After the truck was en- 
tirely empty, we had requests for both feed and 
food. Apparently there are about as many 
horses each year in the market, but this year 
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perhaps we canvassed the area more closely than 
ever before. Many familiar faces were seen 
among the marketmen, and several recalled hav- 
ing received our offerings in years previous. 
Preparation of the feed for the Horses’ Christ- 
mas was carried out as usual under the direction 
of our horse agent, Mr. Archibald MacDonald. 
The men all gathered at the Carver Street Head- 
quarters on the night of December 23, where 
ground apples, carrots, oats, shorts, bran, etc., 
were mixed and put up in individual feed bags. 
About 2,000 of these individual feeds were put 
out and, in addition, several hundred pounds of 
grain were portioned out, for use in extreme cases 
where it seemed advisable to leave more than one 
feed. In all, about 2,500 feeds were distributed. 
Mr. MacDonald and his assistant, Mr. Con- 
naughton, worked all day, December 24, visiting 
outlying stables, and again on Christmas Eve 
they visited in-town stables, while Superintendent 
Farwell, Dr. Emmerson, Mr. Rolph, Mr. MeGon- 
agle and Dr. Young visited the market district. 
On Christmas Day two trucks with loads of 
feed completed the work, which lasted until mid- 
afternoon. At many places horses were given 
blankets, where they were in need of them and 
the owner unable to purchase them. Since 
Christmas several persons have come to the 
League asking for blankets, as they had learned 
of our giving blankets to their friends’ horses. 
Additional blankets have been purchased and 
distributed to these needy individuals as rapidly 
as we learned of their circumstances. Several 
old horses were secured by Mr. MacDonald, re- 
moved from further work, and given a few days of 
rest and happiness in the comfortable barn at 
Pine Ridge before they were sent to their final rest. 
The outstanding feature of the Animal Rescue 
League’s Horses’ Christmas is the fact that we 
take food, blankets, etc., to the horse and to the 
stable where the poor and needy reside. No 
horse is asked to put forth an extra effort to se- 
cure this bit of Christmas cheer. Bear in mind 
that our feeds always go to the horse that is 
poorly fed and many times very much under-fed. 
In response to the plea sent out to members 
and friends of the League, a goodly sum was 
realized, and after all the bills covering the 
Christmas work, and the many warm blankets 


purchased that were given to needy horses, are 
paid, the surplus will be turned into the Horse 
Rescue Fund. This will prove a wonderful help 
throughout the year in the buying of old horses 
Archie finds and which we can thus obtain and 
place beyond all possibility of a lingering end to 
their days of usefulness. 

Since the pioneer work of this Christmas treat 
for horses was established by Mrs. Smith, many 
other humane societies have taken it up and we 
receive interesting letters from friends who are 
glad to contribute their bit toward helping on 
such a worthy feature of our work. This year 
we received a box of sugar with the following in- 
scription: 

‘‘For the Horses Christmas, from 11 
little girls 11 years old from the Con- 
gregational Church of Auburndale, 
Mass.” 

And in sending these children a note of thanks, 
we wrote that we were indeed grateful to what 
we would call the ‘‘ Eleven Little Girls’ Club of 
Good-will.”” One can never know or estimate the 
far-reaching results of such thoughtfulness on 
the part of the children of today. They are to 
“carry on’ the work of the future, and the edu- 
cational value of such a contribution is beyond 
compare. 


PirTsBuRGH, Pa., Dec. 22, 1930. 

I am enclosing my check for $4.00 for the 
Horses’ Christmas. This money was raised by 
my friend, Miss Lillian B. Deens, through gifts 
from her children at school, and through her 
teacher friends. She wished to send it through 
me, as I was the first to call her attention to the 
Christmas fund for horses. I hope the League, 
the workers, the horses, the dogs and cats will 
have a good Christmas in spite of the hard times. 
—H.1I. B. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 18, 1930. 
Enclosed find check for $5.00 to be placed to 
the Old Horse Fund. I wish I could send more. 
I’m a poor person myself, but my heart has al- 
ways gone out to poor, wretched old horses, so | 
can’t help contributing this bit.—F. A. J. 
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Animal Rescue League at Martha’s Vineyard 


To have an Animal Rescue League on Martha’s 
Vineyard has long been more or less of a dream, 
but last summer it became a reality, when, 
on July 1, the little cottage at Edgartown, 
depicted above, opened its doors to all stray 
and unwanted animals. With the aid of Dr. 
Ben R. Criley, a graduate veterinarian, Miss 
Katharine M. Foote and her able assistant, Miss 
Helen B. Hatch, were able to accomplish a great 
deal during the summer. Three lectures with 
slides were given at different places on the Island; 
Alice Stone Blackwell gave one of her fine lec- 
tures on pioneer life which netted the League 
$50. 

At the close of the season, on November 1, 
according to the carefully kept records, it was 
found that this new League during its season 
cared for 600 animals; 306 dogs were treated at 
the Clinic and, as outside patients, 264 homeless 
or unwanted dogs and cats were humanely put 
to death. Five lost dogs were returned to own- 
ers. Interested friends on the Island contrib- 
uted $1,099.89 and, after all the summer’s ex- 
penses were paid, the League has a balance in 
the Edgartown Bank of $356.51 as a nest-egg 
toward the work next year. A new or second- 
hand motor car or ambulance for the transporta- 
tion of animals is greatly needed. It is greatly 
desired to establish a permanent Animal Rescue 
League at Edgartown, an all-around-year League, 
with a good veterinarian, who might be able to 
attend to the animals not only on Martha’s 
Vineyard but also at Nantucket and on the 
mainland in and about Woods Hole. 


My Brother 


Born to caper in the tops of trees, 

Quick, furry creature only needing space 

To play the antics of thy nimble race, 

And spend thy useless hours in ways to tease 
Thy fellow monkeys, if they should not please 
Thee with the chatter of their tricky play, 
When through the jungle in erratic way 

The swinging tribe goes swiftly as a breeze. 


Now caught, and trembling at a master’s word, 

Thy piteous face thy dreary bondage tells: 

Poor waste production of the careless years; 

Naught but a weazened fear; compelled to gird 

Thyself in tawdry coat with cap and bells, 

And beg for coin among thy—sometime—peers. 
—M. Mason. ' 


Bull Fight Stopped 


One day during the early fall humane workers 
in this country were startled and horrified to 
learn that a bull fight was to be staged in New 
Jersey. Presidents of humane societies, mem- 
bers and friends of the cause of animal welfare 
immediately got busy; telegrams and letters of 
protest flooded Governor Morgan Larsen of 
Trenton, N. J., and Mayor Jerome T. Congleton 
of Newark, N. J. 

Our friend, Minnie Maddern Fiske, sent a long 
telegram to the League urging us to get in touch 
with every one possible, arousing their interest, 
and asking them to write or telegraph in protest. 
And when Mrs. Fiske addressed the Phelps Class 
at Yale, she chose for her subject not a lecture on 
contemporary drama, as they expected, but 
instead a strong plea to the students to do all in 
their power to help stop this proposed bull fight. 

Acting Governor Arthur Pinson of New Jersey 
wrote us, ‘‘I quite agree with you that an exhibi- 
tion of this sort would be harmful to the morals 
of our community and a blot on our fair State.” 

The chief of police of Newark refused to permit 
the performance to be held, and the disgruntled 
bull fighter went to Mexico. All humanitarians 
rejoiced at the outcome, which proved that the 
country at large would not stand for such a 
demoralizing sport. 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 


The hope of the future of humane work lies 
with the children of today. We are doing our 
best to spread the work by distributing and mail- 
ing large quantities of our story leaflets and 
pamphlets on the care of animals, far and wide. 
During the last year we sent by mail, in response 
to orders, 48,744 leaflets, and gave out at our 
headquarters 10,000. Several copies of Mrs. 
Smith’s book, Fourfooted Friends, have been 
given to schools and others where we felt that 
this compilation of some of the best loved of 
Mrs. Smith’s stories would be helpful in the edu- 
cation of the young. Mrs. Smith not only knew 
how to write stories that inculeated humane 
education for the child but she also had the happy 
faculty of hiding the moral so cleverly that a 
child reads the story, gets the desired lesson, and 
never knows it is being preached at. Most of 
her stories centre around real facts; and what 
child does not respond to ‘‘really truly”’ stories? 
The leaflets on the care of animals go out on their 
errands of mercy; no dog or cat goes out from our 
doors but a leaflet on its care goes with it. 
Through this means we hope that all the animals 
we place in homes receive proper treatment. 


Good-Bye to the Steel Trap 

Something of the strength of the sentiment of 
kindness to animals may be measured by the 
vote whereby the people of Massachusetts, at 
the last election, approved the anti-steel trap 
bill. The success of the campaign for this meas- 
ure was largely due to the indefatigable efforts of 
Howard Noble, Managing Director of the Anti- 
Steel-Trap-League, Inc., backed by the financial 
and other aid given the cause by many of the 
humane societies, including the Animal Rescue 
League, and by public spirited individuals, and 
the work of Mr. Noble and his associates was 
rewarded by a vote of 606,532 in favor of the bill 
to 278,816 votes against. It is now to be hoped 
that the administration of the new law will be in 
sympathetic hands at the State House, that the 
interests of all concerned may be served. 


We Greet the American Legion 


The American Legion parade of last October 
did not pass the headquarters of the League, as 
it was originally planned to do, nevertheless we 
knew that pet animals have no better friends 
than the veterans, and we decorated part of our 
wall facing on Stuart Street with this legend, in 
heroic letters: 


OUR BOYS KNOW WHAT DOGS DID FOR THEM 
DURING THE WAR; 


NOW WE ARE DOING THE SAME FOR THE DOGS 


It was also our pleasure to entertain, for five 
days, the tame bear which provided such an ex- 
citing feature for the California delegation. The 
veterans from the Golden State have a bear of 
their own at home, but when they found they 
could not bring it across the continent, they en- 
gaged, for the period of the Convention, the huge 
black bear which is such a familiar sight at a fill- 
ing station on the Newburyport Turnpike. We 
are opposed to the keeping of wild animals in 
confinement for advertising purposes and, in fact, 
we trust Dr. Rowley’s bill to prevent such ex- 
ploitation will become a law some time. How- 
ever, there was nothing we could do about this, 
so we very gladly accepted the invitation to care 
for the bear nights, which we did in one of our 
concrete kennels, which made an excellent bear 
pit. He was a good-natured creature, with an 
enormous appetite for soda pop, apples, and 
some other things and very little for meat, and 
he got along with us famously. Many of the 
Legionnaires visited our headquarters during 
the week and we made many new friends. 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


The Annual Business Meeting of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston will be held at the head- 
quarters, 51 Carver Street, on Tuesday, February 3, 
at 3 o’clock. All active and life members are in- 
vited. A short account of the year’s work will be 
given, the ballot for the ensuing year will be voted 
on, and at the end of the meeting the Alice N. 
Lincoln medals and other prizes will be awarded to 
four boys, and silver medals to four dogs for deeds of 
bravery performed during 1930. 
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LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the year 1930 the League received 


59,279 cats 
15,798 dogs 
626 horses 
199 smaller animals 


We placed in homes 747 dogs, and 522 cats, and 
returned 413 dogs to their owners. To place dogs 
and cats in the right. kind of homes, where they 
bring comfort and happiness in their wake, and 
to return beloved pets to their owners, owners 
who have sorrowed over the loss of these four- 
footed companions, is indeed the supreme and 
happiest feature of the rescue work of the 
League. 


The League opened a Receiving Station at 76 
A Boston Street, Dorchester, not far from where 
the founder, Mrs. Huntington Smith, was born 
and lived the greater part of her life. This 
Branch was opened in October, and makes the 
seventh Receiving Station we are now carrying 
on. We are in hopes of expanding still further 
as time goes on; the more receiving stations and 
branches we can establish the greater area can 
we cover and the more animals can we rescue. 
Expansion is the slogan for the future success of 
the League. 


Dr. Young’s address before the Annual Con- 
vention of the American Humane Association at 
Niagara Falls came infor much praise. President 
Sydney H. Coleman writes, ‘The helpful way in 
which you entered into the various discussions 
gave life to the sessions and, I am certain, made 
the delegates appreciate the necessity of a closer 
working understanding between veterinarians 
and humane societies.” 


Work Started on Cape Cod 

At a meeting of the Directors, January 13, 
John T. Wood of West Harwich, and Walter F. 
Nickerson of Eastham were engaged as. agents of 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston in the col- 
lection and disposal of animals on the Cape. 
Mr. Wood will cover the territory from Harwich 
westward on the Cape, and Mr. Nickerson east- 


ward from Harwich to Provincetown, beginning 
at Chatham and Brewster. This arrangement 
is, we hope, the beginning of a realization of a 
dream of the late Mrs. Huntington Smith, that 
the whole territory of Cape Cod should be 
thoroughly organized for the work of the League. 

Permanent and summer residents of the Cape 
will be invited to assist in the organization of a 
Branch of the League, with headquarters to be 
established later. Influential ladies on the Cape 
will be in charge of the details of organization. 


A Few Cases Out of Hundreds 


In Malden a vicious Police dog crawled under 
a shed and gave birth to three puppies. The 
police made two or three unsuccessful attempts to 
remove her, but finally brought the case to our 
attention. We made several attempts, and after 
much difficulty succeeded. 


A cat fell into a sewer in Roxbury and was 
there several days before it was brought to our 
attention. By going down the manhole on a 
ladder we were able to get the poor creature, who 
was famished. This cat is now living happily in 
a good home. 


A dog living in a family in South Boston was 
found in a wretched condition, suffering with a 
badly deformed paw, as the result of an auto 
accident. This dog was beyond medical help so 
we put him mercifully to death. 


In Cambridge a stray Police dog gave birth to 
eleven puppies under a piazza. This poor mother 
dog managed to keep alive by eating from gar- 
bage cans. She defied efforts of the police to get 
her, but by removing a section of the floor we 
were able to achieve a rescue. 


In Roxbury a large Police dog was being kept 
in a very small coop and was never allowed out- 
side, as the family were away all day. We were 
able to rescue the dog from this place and now it 
is living in the right kind of a home. 


In East Boston a female Collie was being kept 
in a small yard that was flooded with water; 
there was not a dry spot for the dog to lie down 
and she was in a wretched condition when we 
were able to get possession of her. 
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BRANCH WORK 


MISS MARGARET C. STARBUCK 


During the year 1930 the following animals 
have been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennet Street 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 


1,821 


ES en 1,298 
Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue. 2,091 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Nor- 

thampton Street. 2,237 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Riese: 1,764 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Montane 

eae 9,551 
Semmes PUNAM................ 704 
SMP). ee ee 176 
Chelsea, 36 Fourth Street........... 3,856 
Dorchester—South Boston Branch... . 77 

23,575 


Some of the Horses We Got 

A few typical cases of the horses rescued by the 
work of Archibald MacDonald: 

Buckskin mare, aged, thin, 900 pounds. This 
mare was very weak from extreme old age, 
molars so worn down that the poor creature could 
not be fed properly, and should have had only soft 
feed, but the owner was too poor and ignorant to 
realize this. Was being used by a firm in Har- 
wichport. Got this horse for nothing. 

Blind bay gelding, 24 years old, 1100 pounds, 
thin, galled back, was being used in fruit ped- 
ler’s wagon in Lynn. Paid $5.00 for this horse. 

Aged donkey, very poor in flesh, also very lame 
from neglect of his feet. Was found in a pasture 
in Burlington. 

Gray gelding, 10 years old, 1100 pounds, thin, 
injury to the upper jaw bone. Was being used 
onafarmin Carlisle. Paid $5.00. 

Cow, suffering from a broken femur bone, 
killed. Got it at Wayland. 

Two young calves found in a truck that were 
being transported to a distant place in very bad 
shape. They were both down, and were unable 
to stand on their feet when we rescued them. 
Put them both to death. 


Beautifying Pine Ridge Cemetery 


Beautiful Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small 
Animals, at Dedham, is filling rapidly, and it is 
our hope to make it one of the most attractive of 
the kind anywhere. We have been compelled 
to discontinue some of the little wire enclosures, 
as they have become rusted and broken, and it 
would be gratifying if ultimately the cemetery 
area could consist of only sod and headstones or 
monuments, as in human cemeteries, but this 
consummation is difficult of achievement, as not 
all our patrons can afford headstones. We have 
sought to approximate ideal conditions by sod- 
ding over lots where our patrons, because of 
death or removal, have been compelled to neg- 
lect their care, and we also have been constrained 
to require that flowers and shrubs shall not be 
planted on new graves, unless under satisfactory 
assurance that they will be tended. At our own 
expense we also have placed marble markers, 
duly numbered, at the foot of each grave, thus 
adding to neat appearance and affording a 
guarantee against confusion. We provide per- 
petual care, in the case of all grassed lots, whether 
with or without headstones, and this is much 
easier and more satisfactory where most of the 
grave is smooth. It is our aim, however, to ex-. 
tend all possible courtesies to our patrons, and 
we find them eager to codperate with us in main-. 
taining the graves in the most presentable condi- 
tion. More patrons every year are availing 
themselves of the use of the Crematory. 
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FREE CLINIC 


DR. WESLEY A. YOUNG IN CHARGE 


Crinic Report For Past TWELVE MontTuHS 


Cases tTEATGd Sa i cee oes cot. 2 eee! 
Owners advised by telephone.......... 6,513 


It is a source of gratification to note that the 
Clinic has grown, each year, in the number of pa- 
tients treated. However, at the present time, 
we are asked to treat so many animals that we 
cannot always give adequate time to each pa- 
tient, and Dr. James H. Emmerson is now assist- 
ing, forenoons, in the Clinic. Dr. Emmerson 
has done much good work for us, and we hope to 
receive sufficient financial aid to continue with 
this arrangement. 


Relief of suffering is the foundation-stone of 
the Animal Rescue League, and the suffering 
relieved in the Clinic is a vital part of the work. 


During the past two years I have been doing 
some special work in conjunction with the Ameri- 
can Humane Association, trying to develop more 
coéperation and friendly feelings between the 
veterinarians and Humane Societies throughout 
the United States. To date, results have been 
very promising, and indications are that great 
benefits will be forthcoming in the future. 


I was privileged to attend the Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Humane Association, held 
in October at Niagara Falls, New York, where I 
presented a paper on the “ Veterinarian and the 
Animal Protection Problem.’ This meeting 
was very well attended by representatives from 
all over the United States and the program was 
brim full of valuable information. One could 
scarcely come away without having gained, ma- 
terially, in the knowledge of humane work. I 
consider these meetings to be of the utmost im- 
portance, for when persons active in humane 
work meet on common ground and discuss their 
problems, each is bound to learn much to his or- 
ganization’s advantage. 


During the past twelve months, our horse 
agent and I have supervised the destruction of 


approximately seventy-five head of Government 
horses, assuring them a humane death. 


Our Clinic is now equipped with a Gas-Oxygen- 
Ether Anaesthesia Apparatus, by means of 
which we can produce general anaesthesia, the 
animal being completely anaesthetized and in- 
sensible to pain. There is little excitement at- 
tending this form of anaesthesia, and practically 
no nausea subsequent to the operation. 

Interesting individual cases during the past 
year have been so numerous that it would make it 
impossible to enumerate them. An unusual 
number of cats have recently been presented that 
had swallowed needles. The needles were found 
any place in the mouth, throat, or even protrud- 
ing from the neck. Everyone should be very 
careful of needles, especially those hanging by a 
thread, as cats often swallow them at play. 


We were honored in having Rin-Tin-Tin as a 
patient. His master, Mr Lee. Duncan, had 
many words of praise for our Clinic and the 
Animal Rescue League. 

I wish to urge everyone to bear in mind that 
every day of waiting, with a sick or injured ani- 
mal, adds more than twenty-four hours of 
suffering. Convalescence or recovery are de- 
pendent, markedly, upon the amount of time the 
animal has been sick or injured. Consult your 
veterinarian early. It is cheaper and more 
satisfactory. Do not expect any veterinarian to 
perform a miracle by curing an animal that you 
have neglected for several days. We recently 
had a dog patient with a broken tail that had a 
piece of bone protruding from it for two months. 

Another dog had been sick for three months 
with distemper, in one stage or another of the 
disease. During this time he had been given 
several kinds of proprietary remedies and was 
presented at the Clinic as a last resort, with the 
expectation that we could cure this unfortunate 
animal. These are extreme examples, but every 
day several patients are presented for treatment 
that have been permitted to linger about, sick or 
suffering, when the old adage, ‘‘A stitch in time 
saves nine,’ would have eliminated at least 90 
per cent of their discomfort. 
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LETTERS 


Cats in Their Happy Homes 
Dorcuester, Mass., April 27, 1930. 
In answer to your card about the cat we re- 
ceived from you, we are tickled to death with 
him. At first he was shy and kept out of sight, 
but soon got acquainted with us all. Within a 
day or two he caught a mouse in our pantry which 
our other cat couldn’t catch. He is very affec- 
tionate, jumps on our laps and backs, rolls over 
on the floor to be petted, and can jump over your 
hands held in front. He must have been taught 
to do that by his former owner. He has a 
particular window he likes to go in and out of, 
one that has our furnace cold-air box under it. 
He gets along finely with the other cat, the dog 
and our parrot, and we just love him.—D. E. S. 


Metros& HiguHuanps, Mass., May 19, 1930. 

I wish to tell you folks that I was never better 
satisfied with anything than I have been with the 
tiger cat which I took from you January 7. The 
cat, while naturally a little scared at first, perked 
up immediately and is now as lively and hand- 
some a cat as one could wish to see. He is a 
wonderful mouser, and as playful as a kitten. 
He seems perfectly contented and is entirely 
satisfactory.—H. W. R. 


Duxsury, Mass., June 30, 1930. 

The kitten which I received from you on April 
4 is in excellent condition, well and happy. He 
is growing very fast. Here in my summer home 
he is out of doors most of the time, and is flourish- 
ing under it. In less than a week he was good 
friends with my young Boston terrier, who was 
lonely for the other cat who died. They race and 
roll around together like two kittens, and both 
ride around in my car with me.—A. H. B. 


Wosurn, Mass., July 1, 1930. 
The kitten I got from the League is contented 
and satisfactory. I am perfectly delighted with 
him; he is growing fatter and bigger each day, and 
is a wonderful pet.—M. T. F. 


How League Dogs Are Faring 


DepHaM, Mass., April 29, 1930. 

It is a pleasure to report that the dog we took 
from you in February has exceeded our expecta- 
tions in every respect. He is highly intelligent, 
faithful and affectionate. Proper care has turned 
him into a very beautiful dog, and his appearance 
has been commented on by many. This dog 
made himself at home the first day, and there 
was no need of keeping him confined. In fact 
our chief difficulty is to have him stay out of 
doors or to run by himself. We would be very 
glad to have your representative come to see 
the dog at any time, and also are very glad to 
endorse your work.—W. T. C. 


BEVERLY, Mass., May 26, 1930. 

In answer to your card, the dog we took from 
you has more than won his way into our hearts, 
and is more than contented. We are all so fond 
of him, and call him Pal; he is truly a pal to the 
children. No matter where the boys are Pal is 
right with them. Even the neighbors say to me, 
“Doesn’t your dog love the boys? And they 
surely love him. If I go to punish the children 
he is all upset and will bark and try to push me 
from them; its too cute for anything. You 
may be sure he will receive the best of care.— 
0 A Oa 


WaBaNn, Mass., July 21, 1930. 

In the absence of my son I am replying to 
your card of inquiry. The dog, Caesar, is at 
present cruising along the Maine coast with his 
master. My wife and I were much opposed to 
taking on the burden of a dog, but Caesar from 
the night of his arrival behaved like a perfect 
guest, and is most popular wherever he goes. 
Some one must have trained him well. He 
adores my son and they are inseparable, Caesar 
has a fondness for ice cream, and he astounded 
us when we entered an ice cream store by sitting 
up on his hind legs and crossing his front paws. 
You need have no fear as to his future, for his 
master will see that he is happily situated if 
circumstances force us to part with him, but we 
hope it will never be necessary.—C. H. G. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


of Boston, Massachusetts 


Organized A wholly independent organization, having no connec- Incorporated 
February 9, 1899 tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts March 13, 1899 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone: Hancock 9170 


GAR r—_> 


Administration Building Includes Kennels, Clinic, Receiving Station for 
Small Animals and Educational Department 


Executive Committee 


WILLIAM E. BRIGHAM, Managing Director MISS HELEN LEIGHTON, Secretary 
FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 
FREDERICK O. HOUGHTON BENTLEY W. WARREN, JR. 


ANIMALS RECEIVED IN THE YEAR 1930 


Cates am xu ples Soo ae ce) Vee aes 
Dogs. <.~ 0 Fal) Se al wtb ioe a ce Ee LOS 
FTOYSEStE oo ia a, | ea ehh eae cee a ae 626 
Birds mR 4g th RY SRR AG Ss Myc ng, Serene ae 295 
Miscellaneous,smallianimaiss:..s.) % ease ee ee 199 


76,197 


A FREE CLINIC FOR ANIMALS 


has been maintained for 32 years 


DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 
DR. J. H. EMMERSON, Assistant Veterinarian 


EIGHT MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND TEN AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals 
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Branch Receiving Stations 
ROXBURY pe ESA ee a ers ee Wet ee ES ead fh AMBER TEAVENUD 
NorTH END, INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL ae 3) itt A 39 NORTH BENNET STREET 
SOULHAND a. aah ee Se me eS btsn, esd ot mess 109 NORTHAMPTON STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE. . . . . . . . 79 MOORE STREET 
DEDHAM. 3°" Reais bia eee Se PINE RIDGE HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
MEDFIELD ... . . . . . . BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME FOR ANIMALS 
East Boston PE a) Pdden shoe tea * Des bhi ost acaes 341a MERIDIAN STREET 
WESTIN wae SPE pests 5 ie yp een od ae 4 NEPTUNE STREET 
CHELSHAR MasGetity GONE. idee cet) Sy, A UES eee 08 2S ONMOUR DHaST REED 
DORCHESTER RieOrtt) .# Oe Cs oy et ed ame rps 58 phate 76a BOSTON STREET 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to 
owners who cannot afford to pay for board and care are 
given vacations of from two to six weeks and restored to 
condition for work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders 
received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 
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